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romance, the same idea again finds a place. 
Here the hand of an enemy is preserved. Grim, 
after slaying Graysteel, cuts off his hand and 
later presents it to the Lady Loosepaine, whose 
kinsmen have been slain by Graysteel. Loose- 
paine locks the hand for safe keeping in a 
coffer. 

Boccaccio's story of Isabella and the Pot of 
Basil 10 offers a close parallel. 11 Here the 
heroine herself, like the princess, is actively 
engaged in the operation of preserving the 
dead. Isabella, advised in a dream, searches 
for and finds the grave of her lover who has 
been killed by her three brothers on account 
of his low origin. She finds the weight of the 
whole body too much to lift, so she severs the 
head from the body with a razor. This she 
conceals in a pot of basil and waters daily with 
her tears until within a few days of her own 
death. 

In view of these instances does the motive 
in question seem so unusual? True, no com- 
plete parallel has been discovered. The em- 
balming of the body of the squire by the prin- 
cess is indeed a step beyond the less elaborate 
modes of preservation just mentioned. The 
Knight of Curtesy orders the heart simply to 
be wrapped in the " yelowe here." 12 Loosepaine 
locks the hand of Graysteel in a coffer. Isa- 
bella, in the story of Boccaccio, keeps the head 
of her lover in a flower pot. But in each case 
two facts are conspicuous. First, it is always 
a lady who preserves the relic; and, secondly, 
the method of preservation is carefully stated. 
The episode in The Squyre of Lowe Degre con- 
tains no departures from these essentials. The 
author differs from other authors only in the 
method by which he has the lady preserve the 
relic. 

Instances of the mere act of embalming, if 
not to be found in tales of love, were ready at 
hand in other branches of mediaeval litera- 
ture. 18 Our resourceful romancer has applied 



"Decani., iv, 5. 

11 See Mead's introduction, p. xxxii. 
" See the lines of the poem quoted above. 
"Mr. Mead in his notes (pp. 77-8) offers interest- 
ing references from Lyndesay and Chaucer. The al- 



this method in his weaving of the old theme of 
the preservation of the dead by a bereaved lady. 
Even the mediaeval romancers, conventional 
though they were, must avoid exact imitations 
and give their own variations of stock episodes. 
The author of The Squyr of Lowe Degre has 
spun a tale of the same kind as his fellows, 
but he has made it bigger and less restrained. 
With no little adroitness he has assembled and 
magnified details, so as to outdo all other at- 
tempts at this particular variety of episode. No 
doubt he must have regarded his efforts with 
considerable satisfaction as one of the sur- 
prises of his story. But by no means was he 
introducing a decidedly new motive into the 
romance. 

Bernard L. Jefferson. 

Princeton University. 



A PARALLEL FOR RICHARDSON'S 
CLARISSA 

In the Modern Language Review for Octo- 
ber, 1912, 1 Mr. H. G. Ward revives the ques- 
tion of relationship between Clarissa Harlowe 
and Howe's tragedy, The Fair Penitent. His 
detailed comparison, however, serves only to 
confirm Richardson's own admission of simi- 
larity in the characters of Lovelace and Lo- 
thario, and throws no light on the original of 
Clarissa herself. In her case also Richardson 
offers testimony, indicating in a general way 
that she was drawn from actual middle-class 
life, of the sort he knew at first hand. "We 
know there are some" he declares in the Post- 
script, "and we hope there are many, in the 
British dominions . . . who, as far as occa- 
sion has called upon them to exert the like 
humble and modest, yet steady and useful vir- 
tues, have reached the perfections of a Clarissa." 

Of one notable embodiment of steady and 

literative fourteenth century romance Morte Arthure 
has a noteworthy example. Ed. Brock. E. E. T. S. 
8, 1865. See 11. 2208-2305. 

'"Richardson's Character of Lovelace," pp. 494- 
408. 
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useful virtues Richardson should certainly have 
known, in the person of Mary Astcll, who, 
after a residence of over twenty years in and 
about London, died there in 1731, the same 
year as the first Mrs. Richardson. George Bal- 
lard, in his Memoirs of British Ladies (1752), 
relates of her an incident which may well have 
come as current gossip to Richardson's ears 
about the time of his bereavement At any 
rate it appears a few years later in one of the 
most striking portions of Clarissa. Ballard's 
version is as follows : 

"At length, by a gradual decay of nature, 
being confined to her bed, and finding the 
time of her dissolution draw nigh, she ordered 
her coffin and shrowd to be made, and brought 
to her bed-side; and there to remain in her 
view, as a constant memento to her of her ap- 
proaching fate, and that her mind might not 
deviate or stray one moment from God, its 
most proper object." * 

It may not be amiss to consider briefly what 
further suggestions for his heroine Richardson 
may have found combined in the character of 
this somewhat mysterious advocate for women. 
He shared probably with most of London the 
knowledge that Mrs. Astell was modest even 
to prudery; that she endured disappointment 
and suffering with calm resignation; that she 
abjured rich social opportunities for a life of 
retirement and meditation. In books known 
or suspected to be hers he could find fairly 
consistent theories on woman's education and 
interests, on love and marriage, and on ques- 
tions of morality and religion. She had a 
friend, the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, with 
whom she was on terms as intimate as those of 
Clarissa and Anna Howe. She practiced an 
abstinence in food, drink, and daily rest 
equalled only by the celebrated daily regimen 
Miss Howe describes. Even the persistent at- 
tendance at morning prayers characteristic of 
Clarissa's decline finds example in a well-known 
custom of Mrs. Astell's later life. "I have 
been told," says Ballard, "that for several 
years before her death, she constantly walked 
from Chelsey to St. Martin's church every 

• Memoirs, ed. 1775, p. 317. Cf. Richardson's 
"Works, ed. London, 1883, Vm, 208 ff. 



Sunday, never regarding the inclemency or 
unseasonableness of the weather, purely to hear 
a celebrated preacher, whom she much admired 
for his excellent practical divinity." * 

A public accepting An Essay in Defense of 
the Female Sex (1696) as the work of Mary 
Astell may have found some difficulty in 
squaring its theory of woman's education with 
that laid down in others of her works, or for 
that matter with her own experience. Clarissa, 
who confesses herself "book-learned and a 
scribbler," follows the plan of the Essay in 
depending largely on translations for her Latin 
literature and in scorning mere pedantry, 
stresses with it the peculiar possibilities of 
women in literary activity, and like its author 
is not averse to social accomplishments, if they 
are useful ones. In general, however, her 
standards are the more severe ones of the real 
Mrs. Astell and her Serious Proposal to the 
Ladies. " She had begun," according to Miss 
Howe, "to apply herself to Latin; and having 
such a critical knowledge of her own tongue, 
and such a foundation from the two others, 
would soon have made herself an adept in 
it." * Mrs. Astell was known to have extended 
her Latin studies considerably in middle life. 
Clarissa, in condemning pedants, made excep- 
tions "in favour of men of sound learning, true 
taste, and extensive abilities," particularly cer- 
tain "learned divines with whom she held an 
early correspondence." 6 Mrs. Astell's clerical 
friends and correspondents are well-known, in 
particular Dr. Atterbury and John Norris of 
Bemerton. The range of reading approved by 
both these ladies was limited to strict morality 
and solid learning, notwithstanding the kindly 
attitude of the Essay toward Mrs. Behn and 
other playwrights. The proper scheme of edu- 
cation was that of the proposed "Protestant 
Nunnery,"* affording a man's equipment of 
learning, tempered with a woman's pious mod- 
esty. The other function of the Nunnery, in 

* Memoirs, p. 315. 

* Works, VIII, 464. 
"loo. cit. 

* Cf . A Serious Proposal to the Ladies ... By 
a Lover of her Sex [Mary Astell] 1694; and the Sec- 
ond Part, 1697. 
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affording religious seclusion from the world, 
appeals strongly to Clarissa amid the persecu- 
tions of her relatives. "Were ours a Eoman 
Catholic family," she exclaims, "how much 
happier for me that they thought a nunnery 
would answer their views ! " 7 

On the relation of the sexes, Anna Howe, as 
foil to Clarissa, is made to say impetuous and 
extravagant things, hut Miss Harlowe herself 
remains judicious and unembittered — more so, 
perhaps, than Mary Astell in her Reflections 
upon Marriage, though the theories are practi- 
cally identical. As that work advises, Clarissa 
keeps clearly in mind the immense odds against 
conjugal happiness, and has always considered 
that the safely of single life is preferable. 
The matrimonial motives the book most de- 
plores — wealth and personal attractiveness — 
are spurned by her in the two great decisions 
of her career. There is the same parallelism on 
the positive side. Clarissa's ideal marriage is 
the familiar * union of kindred souls ' ; and in 
her estimate of Lovelace, weighing the wit and 
understanding he has against the virtuous mind 
he has not, she keeps insisting against her will 
that he is not " the man." Further, the right 
of a husband to dominate the household seems 
in both theories to rest on the same two points, 
his qualifications to govern and his methods of 
administration. The ideal husband, to which 
Mr. Hickman approximates, is respected by his 
wife for his obvious abilities, and in turn justi- 
fies all his decisions by the confirmation of her 
reason. Of the woman: — "let reason be the 
principal guide of her actions — she will then 
never fail of that true respect, of that sincere 
veneration, which she wishes to meet with, 
and which will make her judgment . . . 
consulted, sometimes with a preference to a 
man's own; at other times as a delightful con- 
firmation of his." 8 

Romantic love, which Anna Howe would dis- 
pose of as "cupidity" or a "Paphian stimu- 
lus," finds no place in the ideals of either of 
these ladies. Clarissa never confessed to more 
than a " conditional kind of liking " for- Love- 

' Works, IV, 78. 
*Ioid., Vm, 149. 



lace, while the writings of Mary Astell breathe 
a Flatonism far too exalted to invite the broad 
jests of the Tatler. 9 Both have much to say of 
the love of God as the supreme type of affection. 
This was the subject of Mrs. Astell's published 
correspondence with John Morris of Bemerton, 
in which she was emphasizing and elucidating 
his views. 10 Clarissa's exalted friendship with 
Miss Howe looks forward to its perfection here- 
after, when they, " divested of the shades of 
body, shall be all light and all mind." But it 
always yields place in her heart to this supreme 
love of God, who "will have no rivals in the 
hearts of those he sanctifies." 

Similarities like these, most of them involv- 
ing Richardson's favorite theories of feminine 
excellence, might of course have arisen quite 
independent of any knowledge, on his part, of 
Mrs. Astell's personality or opinions. No di- 
rect external evidence of acquaintance seems 
available. Yet the general interest and rather 
awed respect this good lady aroused in her fel- 
low-townsmen, coupled with Richardson's ha- 
bitual concern in everything that looked to the 
welfare of "the sex," makes it difficult to be- 
lieve that he could or would have overlooked 
Mary Astell among those who prominently dis- 
played Clarissa's perfections, 'as far as occa- 
sion had called upon them.' It may be objected 
that, being thus admired, she should have found 
her way into John Duncombe's Feminead, writ- 
ten in connection with Richardson's immediate 
coterie in 1751. 11 But Duncombe was celebrat- 
ing only such "female genius" as expressed 
itself in imaginative literature. 



A. H. Upham. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



•Nos. 32 and 63. 

M Richardson's acquaintance -with the writings of 
Norris is indicated by a quotation from his verse in 
a letter of Belford, where the author is described as 
" a poetical divine, who was an excellent Christian." 
(Works, VIH, 95-96.) 

"Printed in A Collection of Poems toi Four Vol- 
umes, London, 1770, IV, 186 ff. 



